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and appropriateness of eighteen psalms found in the Anglican Prayer 
Book. These psalms are: 2, 19, 2t, 22, 24, 38, 40, 45, 46, 47, 48, 54, 
57,68, 85, no, 118, and 132. The preface states that the change 
which has passed or is passing over the views of biblical scholars will 
soon more or less affect educated laymen. This fact calls for a discus- 
sion of the Psalms from a thoroughly modern point of view. These 
brief discussions are in sympathy with a criticism and an exegesis which 
aim at thoroughness and exactness. This work is merely the fore- 
runner of a new attempt to translate the Psalms from a corrected text. 
New critical views ought not to throw the Psalms out of public service, 
but rather to give them a new and a larger significance. 

The introductory discussion of twenty pages is a plea for a thorough 
revision and a broadening of the scope of the Anglican Prayer Book, 
on the basis of the broader scholarship of our day, and of the extra 
latitude given the American Episcopal church in this respect. The 
new and corrected text of the Hebrew Psalter would be the main 
ground for Professor Cheyne's contention for revision. 

The discussions — often elaborate — of the above-named eighteen 
psalms are full of interest. In his exposition and elaboration of Ps. 21 
(p. 77*), while holding in Batnpton Lectures to a Maccabsean back- 
ground, he here adopts a messianic interpretation, not for this psalm 
only, but for Ps. 20 as well. On its position in the Prayer Book he 
says (p. 78): "Evidently we can no more say this psalm with satisfac- 
tion on Ascension Day than we can recite the forty-fifth psalm (rightly 
understood) on Christmas Day." Ps. no also falls under the ban. 
" But so much, at any rate, ought to be clear that the compilers of our 
Prayer Book were in error in so far as they based their appointment of 
Ps. no as a proper psalm for Christmas Day on the language which 
Jesus is reported to have used to the scribes and Pharisees " (pp. 
235, 236). Space will not permit the mention of some of the many 
other places in which Professor Cheyne disagrees with the sainted 
compilers in their implied interpretation of the old Prayer Book. 
The vigor, boldness, and critical acumen of the author are outstanding 
characteristics of the discussions. 

Ira M. Price. 

The Mind of Tennyson. By Professor E. Hershey Sneath, 
Ph.D. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

" I have to read a little poetry every day to keep my soul alive," 
said a young minister who had always a book of poetry lying on his 
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study table. One of the vital helps to the spiritual life of our preach- 
ers is the poetry, and especially the religious poetry, of such men as 
Dante, Milton, Tennyson, Wordsworth, and Browning. A careful 
study of their great thoughts on the greatest of all subjects, expressed 
in the most beautiful language, is a necessary part of the education of 
every broadly cultivated mind. 

An excellent guide for such a study of Tennyson's religious ideas 
has been furnished lately by Professor E. Hershey Sneath, of Yale, in 
his The Mind of Tennyson: His Thoughts on God, Freedom, and Immor- 
tality. Tennyson's aim, he says, is primarily ethical, and his business, 
through his art, is to help men live this life as it ought to be lived, by 
proclaiming its great hopes, beliefs, and ideals. The most important 
of them refer to God, freedom, and immortality, so into these divi- 
sions the author classifies the poet's religious thoughts as taken from 
his poems and occasionally from letters. 

As to Tennyson's idea of God, he is, the poet declares, unknow- 
able except by faith, a personal God whose love can be felt by faith 
alone, not proved by nature. He opposes materialism and pantheism, 
but believes the spiritual to be real. For Tennyson's ideas about free- 
dom, Professor Sneath shows by many quotations that he ardently 
believes in the reality of free will and its being essential to a concep- 
tion of the worth of life. He protests against the agnostic belief that 
man is governed by mechanical laws. "Think well! — Do-well will 
follow thought." Tennyson believed in organic evolution as to the 
body, but that the soul is not so evolved from brute mind, and by the 
exercise of will, with moral ideals, should rule the body. " His position 
in regard to freedom is that it is not a knowable reality, but a believable 
one." 

As to the question of immortality, Professor Sneath divides 
Tennyson's mental attitude, during the time when "he faced the 
specters of the mind " and laid them, into four periods. The first, of 
uncritical belief, resting in an inherited faith; the second, "when he 
awakes from the sleep of dogmatism and experiences the first rude 
shocks of doubt;" the third finds him endeavoring to establish his 
faith on a rational basis in the face of his own doubts and those of his 
age; the fourth finds him "emerging from this long period of rational 
consideration into the enjoyment of a calm and serene faith." Pro- 
fessor Sneath sums up in fourteen heads Tennyson's arguments for the 
immortality of the soul, given out to himself and others during fifty- 
six years of serious reflection, and culminating in the clear note of 
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faith expressed in the " Crossing of the Bar," the poem which Tenny- 
son asked to have printed at the end of every collection of his poems. 

D. L. Porter. 



The History of the Higher Criticism of the New Testament. By 

Henry S. Nash. [New Testament Handbooks.) New York : 
The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 187. go. 75. 

The full title of this book is significant : The History of the 
Higher Criticism of the New Testament, Being the History of the 
Process whereby the Word of God has Won the Right to be Understood. 
This "process" is traced through all the Christian centuries. The 
"right to be understood" was not enjoyed by the Bible before the 
Reformation, because, " under the hand of a bold, allegorical method, 
the sacred text lay helpless." The appeal to the Bible as against tra- 
dition was made by the Reformers. From that day the Bible has been 
coming to its "right." 

To an understanding of the Bible the religious motive is not suffi- 
cient. "The Bible, in its essence, is a history, a body of facts ; there- 
fore it must be historically studied." By "criticism" the author does 
not mean "any given set of opinions" regarding the Bible, but rather 
"an intellectual temperament, a mental disposition." This "tempera- 
ment" may coexist with a "very positive faith in the supernatural." 
One suggestive chapter heading of the book is " The Inspiration of 
Criticism." The author holds that our critical age is no less inspired 
than was the credal period. This thought finds varied expression 
throughout the book, and evidently is of fundamental importance in 
the judgment of the author. At the same time he is not blind to the 
faults of critics, nor inappreciative of the dangers connected with 
critical study. But the authority of criticism is not impaired by the 
sins of critics, and, while various results of criticism must be deplored, 
the critical ideal itself cannot be abandoned. A "divine compulsion" 
is laid on the church to study the Bible historically. 

The development of criticism is traced from Simon and Semler 
down to the annus mirabilis, 1835. Then the tendencies and the 
schools of modern times are discussed. " The one solid and certain 
gain of criticism," says the author, " is that the study of the New Tes- 
tament has entered, once for all, the historical stage The sense 

of fact has triumphed over the dogma of infallibility in all its forms." 
From this brief and inadequate outline of Professor Nash's book it 



